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ing to mariners, but to us who are passengers, 
the watchword attendant on my mind hath been, 
‘In patience possess ye your souls,’ 

“ About seven o’clock this morning, a part of 
France, called Barfleaur, was seen by those on 
deck, who also discovered a French vessel, and 
W. Rotch though it safest to make a tack and 
sail near the English shore, not being able to 
make much progress in the wished for course ; 
but I thought dear S. Emlen made a just obser- 
vation, that if we kept our places every course 
is in the way to an enduring habitation. He 
hath set about half an hour with me this morn- 
ing, while W. Rotch read to us in the prophet 
Jeremiah, whose relation of things he seems to 
have a particular liking to, except that part in 
which he is lead to entreat the Lord to recom- 
pense evil to those who persecuted him, which, 
for the teaching of hjs beloved Son Christ Jesus, 
the servants in ‘the present day are not permitted 
to do, but according to his blessed instructions, 
to render good for evil, and pray for them who 
may despitefully use or persecute them. 

“T rose towards evening, and with W. Rotch’s 
assistance got up the stairs far enough to see the 
Isle of Wight. I have not been on deck since, 
the weather having been stormy, still attended 
with a head wind and frequent squalls, which 
has given the vessel so violent a motion, as much 
to affect my bodily frame. I can bear the pitch- 
ing pretty well, but the rolling seems as if it 
moved the inside of my head and stomach out of 
their right places, and raises a strong disposition 
to loathe food, not only of the common kind, but 
the greatest delicacies the ship affords, w hich are 
often kindly proposed, and nothing is lacking in 
affectionate attention toward me. 

“On Sixth-day morning, Eighth Mo. 2nd, the 
wind being more in our favor, we got several 
leagues on our course, speedier than heretofore, 
when it returned to its former channel, which 
continues the vessel in a motion, that renews 
sickness to divers. First-day about noon, 3rd of 
the Eighth Mo., it became stiller, which gave an 
opportunity of sitting down quietly together and, 
through the renewing of our heavenly Father’s 
love, it was rendered a contriting season; pre- 
vious to which as I lay in bed, I had been 
tenderly looking towards my dear Friends at 
home gathered together in our meeting, of which 
number I hoped my husband was one, and my 
heart seemed to salute Zion’s travellers, not with- 
out some apprehension their minds might be 
turned towards us, secretly breathing to the God 
and Father of all our mercies, that they with us 
and we with them, might witness the continua- 
tion of preservation ; which desires, I have no 
doubt are acceptable to Him, who is the blessed 
author of all good, and who, in unspeakable 
loving kindness, hath been near to sustain my 
mind when outward strength and health have 
seemed much to fail; and I have thought even 
the reduction of bodily powers, or their being 
brought under suffering, is not without instruc- 
tion, but leads into a consideration to try the 
foundation we are upon, and to know that it is 
a blessing there is one that standeth sure, hay- 


ing that seal mentioned in the language of 
Scripture, ‘The Lord knoweth those that are 
his,’ and if this evidence be mercifully vouch- 
safed to me through the course of the passage, 
however attended with bodily trials, I humbly 
trust my soul will be enabled to say it is enough. 

“Dear John Wigham says he thinks the rock- 
ing of the ship helps him to sleep, and that he 
has better health than while in London, of which 
I was glad for his sake, he being a man of tender 
constitution, and has given up much to follow 
his Lord. We have hitherto had little oppor- 
tunity of conversing together ; but my mind has 
felt near and sisterly sympathy with him. For 
my part, when up, I can searcely get out of my 
room into the cabin without assistance, that I 
mostly keep in it for safety, even when I can sit 
up a little. 

“Last night we were near Ushant, of the 
French coast, a very squally night, with more 
motion than we have had before; got a little 

‘almer towards morning. I got some sleep ; and 
at breakfast took a little chocolate and half a 
small biscuit with more relish than I have done 
for three days. Dear Wm. Rotch is also very 
sickly, and loses his appetite. I heard him tell 
Samuel Emlen this morning, if he had any thing 
to boast of, it was his infirmities. Dear Samuel 
has often told us he was as well as when in 
Cheapside, London. Yet this morning was a 
little touched with sickness. 

“Second-day, noon, Eighth Mo. 4th—Are 
fifty miles from Ushant, about one hundred from 
Falmouth. We have two captains on board 
with us, who mess with us in the cabin, appear 
quiet, steady men, conduct themselves well in 
their station, setting a good example to the 
mariners, so that I have not heard of any unbe- 
coming conduct, or expressions, proceeding from 
them, which I think well worthy of the observa- 
tion of those exercised in the like trying occu- 
pation. Our steward or cook is a black man, 
named Quarca Baily, was brought young from 
Guinea, and received the latter name from the 
person to whom he was sold as a slave; a man 
of distinguished quietude and readiness to oblige 
all in his power. His bonds of slavery were 
broken through the interest of Wm. Rotch, junr. 
We have live stock on board, sheep goats, pigs, 
geese, ducks and fowls, several of the latter 
having died, others appear rather sickly and 
don’t thrive, that such poor things, seem to have 
their portion of sufferings as well as we; that I 
have thought if I was owner of a vessel, I should 
not bring many of them on board, but rather 
hams and tongues (of which we have great 
plenty), &c., that would, with puddings or dump- 
lings with preserves, which I think, in general, 
might suffice while in such a situation. 

“6th of the month and 4th of the week.— 
Head winds and a rough sea are still our attend- 
ants, though at a time called a summer passage, 
so that we see ‘times and seasons’ are in his 
hands who ordereth all things well, and wisely, 
however contrary to the expectations of his 
creatures, or what we might even lawfully wish 
for. I was very poorly yesterday and thought 
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For *‘ THe Frienp.” 
Journal Kept by Martha Routh, on her Passage 
from London to America. 


(Continued from page 179.) 

“On Second-day morning, Seventh Mo. 29th, 
we sailed again and were alike tossed; that in 
the afternoon I was again sick, but L. R. sup- 
plying me with warm water and camomile tea, 
T got some relief and slept pretty comfortably 
at night, considering what a rocking time it was 
until the wind lowered. At five this morning, 
Third-day, Seventh Mo. 30th, feeling myself a 
little feverish, I kept in bed till about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, being kindly supplied with 
gruel and broth ‘suitable for me. After rising, 
found myself bravely, drank tea, and supped 
with as good an appetite as when on shore; hav- 
ing little wind, the vessel was very steady, and 
the sea looked beautifully serene, that most of 
the mariners and our young men bathed them- 
selves in it. After supper we were favored to 
feel the gathering of quiet to come over us, and 
under the influence of our Heavenly Father's 
love, J. Wigham and S. Emlen had to com- 
municate suitable counsel to us, expressing much 
affectionate solicitude, in a particular manner 
for some of the younger part of our family, that 
our lot being cast together in our floating habi- 
tation, might be an opportunity of present and 
lasting improvement to them. 

“ Fourth-day, Seventh Mo. 31st. The sea con- 
tinues calm, we sat part of our time on deck till 
towards noon; while at dinner a fresh breeze 
springing up and causing a greater motion, I soon 
seemed to feel the effects, and to do so until bed 
time, when I got comfortably to sleep, remained 
so all the early part of the morning, but found 
most inclination to remain in bed, where I am 
favored to feel quiet peaceful poverty with con- 
trition of spirit, and have been thinking about 
Friends being met together at Ackworth; and 
desires, though feeble, “have been raised in me, 
that on the best ground they may come to feel 
of one heart and one mind in the well ordering 
of that institution, and that it might continue a 
blessing to the children of the present generation, 
and to those unborn. My soul hath often been 
led to supplicate the Father of mercies in a 
language that wanted not the medium of words. 
We have still rather head winds, or calms, seem 
to remain long in this channel, and I have 
thought such a situation may be sometimes try- 
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in the morning I had not been reduced so weak 
with any illness I had experienced these twenty 
years (in which time I have had a pretty large 
portion), I had much pain in my stomach, which 
I apprehended proceeded from bile, and in the 
evening a little food I tried to take, seemed like 
eating bitter herbs. Just at going to bed felt 
much relieved. Very great was the motion of 
the vessel at that time so that even the sofa, 
though cleated, had like to have rolled over 
when some were sitting upon it. 


(To be continued.) 


From Frienps’ QuARTERLY Examtner (London). 


The Grave of John Woolman. 


Any one who has read the “ Life of John 
Woolman,” and finds himself or herself with an 
hour to spare in the ancient and historic city of 
York, should ask for the Friends’ old burial- 
ground, Bishophill, and spend a short time in 
contemplation above the dust of that pure and 
saintly servant of God. There, against the old 
brick wall, evidently the same which marked 
out the burial-ground when he reached York on 
his Gospel mission in 1772, and laid down his 
life in the service of his Master, isa plain sand- 
stone slab, with the following half-obliterated 
inscription : 

“ Near this Place, 

John Woolman, of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, North America, 
Died 7th of Tenth Month, 1772, 
Aged 52 years.” 

Not a word of eulogy; no record of his min- 
isterial service ; no tribute to the saintliness of 
his character ; no mention of the shaft of death 
by which he fell. In close companionship with 
the remains of Lindley Murray, Hannah Mur- 
ray, and the revered ancestors of the Tuke fam- 
ily,—almost in the heart of the ancient metrop- 
olis of the county,—lies the dust of one whose 
journal so touched Charles Lamb, that once in 
writing to a friend, he advised him whatever 
other books he read, to read John Woolman’s 
journal. 

The burial-ground, though within the city 
wall, has originally been in a much more open 
situation, but the arms of York during the last 
century have taken within the city proper many 
of the fields and suburban places. But though 
it is surrounded by houses, it is none the less a 
quiet resting-place; and any one who has read 
the journal in question, cannot fail while stand- 
ing above his grave, to recall the circumstances 
of his last mission, and the sweet resignation and 
trust evinced in his last utterances. 

He tells us in his journal, that having been 
for some time under a religious concern to visit 
Friends in the northern parts of England, and 
more particularly in Yorkshire, he obtained a 
certificate of the unity of his friends, at Bur- 
lington Meeting, dated 24th of Third Month, 
1772, and embarked at Chester, in company 
with Samuel Emlen, for London. Being a steer- 
age passenger, from a desire to act in the spirit 
of simplicity, and seeing a good deal of the sail- 
ors, he was much shocked by their profanity, 
pitied their hard lot, thought they were not 
cared for as they should be, had frequent oppor- 
tunities with them separately and in company, 
and condemned in his journal the spirit of ava- 
rice which made ship-owners indifferent to the 
comfort and moral condition of the seamen. 
After a voyage of rather over a month he ar- 
rived in London, attended the Yearly Meeting, 
and other meetings in Hertford, Warwick, Ox- 
ford, Nottingham, York, and Westmoreland, 
and retraced his steps to York, stating that he 


did not feel at liberty to appoint meetings so 
freely as he had done. 

Here, at the house of Thomas Priestman, on 
the 27th of Ninth Month, 1772, he was attacked 
with small-pox, which was of a virulent char- 
acter, and ran its rapid course in ten days. We 
are told in a short account of his last illness 
which prefaces his journal, that he declined at 
first to see a doctor, signifying that he was 
wholly resigned to the Lord’s will who gave 
him life; but subsequently, on a young apothe- 
cary coming in, he did not object to confer with 
him and other Friends, and take such remedies 
as they might consider best, provided “ they did 
not come through defiled hands.” In this ex- 
pression we get a glimpse of his tender con- 
science, so careful was he not to be a participator 
in, or consumer of anything which had been 
slave-grown, or produced in an illegal or op- 
pressive way. This was only in harmony with 
his previously expressed scruples against wear- 
ing dyed garments, “ because real cleanness be- 
comes a holy people, but hiding that which is 
not clean by coloring our garments, appears 
contrary to the sweetness of sincerity.” Another 
example of his conscientious scruples was his 
refusal to send his letters in the ordinary way 
by the mails, or to ride in the stage-coaches, be- 
cause of the over-driving of the horses, and the 
hardships of the post-boys. He had heard of 
the hard driving of the nffils before reaching 
this country, and says he “ cautioned Friends in 
the meeting of ministers and elders in Philadel- 
phia, and in the Yearly Meeting of ministers 
and elders in London, not to send letters to him 
on any common occasion by post. “And 
though,” he continues, “on this account, I may 
be likely to hear seldomer from my family left 
behind, yet for righteousness’ sake, lam, through 
Divine favor, made content.” This same spirit 
of resignation was the covering of his mind to 
the end, for on one occasion when all the reme- 
dies seemed unavailing, and the Friend who was 
attending him asked in great distress, “ What 
shall I do now?’ He replied, “ Rejoice ever- 
more, and in everything give thanks ;’ but 
added a little after, “ This is sometimes hard to 
come at.” 

Some of his remarks on the near approach of 
death are very touching. Thus, on one occasion 
during the night, he said to a young woman who 
had given him something to drink, “ My child, 
thou seems very kind to me, a poor, helpless 
creature; the Lord will reward thee for it.” 
Later on he said, as though he apprehended the 
fatal issue of his disorder, he had long had a 
view of visiting this nation ; and sometime before 
he came, had a dream in which he saw himself 
in the northern parts of it, and that the spring 
of the Gospel was opened in him, much as in 
the beginning of Friends, such as George Fox 
and William Dewsbury; and he saw the differ- 
ent states of the people as clear as he had ever 
seen flowers in a garden ; but in his going along 
he was suddenly stopped, though he could not 
see for what end; but looking towards home, 
fell into a flood of tears which waked him. 
How calm was his frame of mind may be fur- 
ther gathered from his remark to a woman 
Friend who was attending him, whom he saw 
weeping after he had given directions about 
wrapping his corpse. “I would rather thou 
wouldst guard against weeping for me, my sis- 
ter. I sorrow not, though I have had some 
painful conflicts; but now they seem over and 
matters well settled, and I look at the face of 
my dear Redeemer, for sweet is his voice, and 
his countenance is comely.” When the power 


of speech failed him, he made signs for pen and 
ink, and wrote thus with much difficulty: «] 
believe my being here is in the wisdom of Christ: 
I know not as to life or death ;’ and about a 
quarter before six on the same morning (the 
Fourth-day of the week) he expired without 
sigh, groan, or struggle. 

It is satisfactory to know that the piece of 
ground in question is walled round and kept in 
good order; the entrance to it is through the 
cottage of a decent and elderly woman, who is 
the caretaker. Doubtless, the remains of John 
Woolman have long since mouldered into dust ; 
doubtless, when we lay these bodies down we 
shall no more require them ; doubtless, time and 
the exigencies of city life will wrest this quiet 
burial-ground from our grasp; doubtless, algo, 
there is much of sentiment in the feeling that 
hallows the spots where our loved ones are laid, 
But, all the same, the feeling is there ; and if we 
believe the inspired declaration, “ that the mem- 
ory of the just is blessed,” then the thoughts be- 
gotten at the grave of a servant of God, who 
left a light behind him which reaches us at this 
later day, bring a quietness and calm to the soul, 
which comes as a precious balm and antidote to 
the spirit of unrest so characteristic of the pres- 
ent time. J. LAarcHMore. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Walking in the Truth. 


The apostle bears this testimony that he re 
joices that the truth is in Gaius, and that he 
walks in the truth. What is truth? Christ 
declares that He is the Way, the Truth and the 
Life; and no man cometh to the Father but by 
Him. Hence the importance of receiving Christ 
in the way of his coming, not only in his out- 
ward person, but in his inward appearance in 
the hearts of the children of men. As we are 
obedient to the inspeaking word of Divine grace, 
we are “walking in the Truth.” 

The tendency of the human mind is to drift 
into extremes. The enemy does not care which 
extreme we get into, so we deviate from the 
truth as it is in Jesus. The same apostle tells 
us that he is “not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation, 
unto all them that believe: to the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile;” that “we preach Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified; to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness; 
but to them that believe, the power of God and 
the wisdom of God; and that if we or an angel 
from heaven preach any other Gospel than what 
we have preached, let him be accursed; or if 
any man preach any other Gospel than that 
which ye have received, let him be accursed.” 

In the general awakening that has swept 
over Christendom, there have been extremes 
gone into that have been against, rather than 
in favor of the spread of the Truth, and the 
building up of Christ’s kingdom in the hearts 
of the children of men. The Society of Friends 
have not been an exception to others. A living 
Church should ever be an evangelizing Church, 
gathering others into the true fold of Christ, 
the household of true and living faith. Christ 
told his immediate followers that if they would 
leave all and follow Him, He would make them 
fishers of men—teaching them an instructive 
object lesson in the draft of fishes that were 
taken when they obeyed the Master by casting 
the net on the right side of the ship, at the 
command of the Master. 

Let them that minister, do it with the ability 
that God giveth, being led and guided by the 
Holy Spirit, the true source of all true Gospel 
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If this be the case, the Truth will 
spread, and the Church of the living God will 
be found coming up out of the wilderness, lean- 
ing upon the arm of her beloved ; bright as the 
sun, clear as the moon, and powerful as an 
army with banners. 


ministry. 


GEORGE Briaas. 
New SHaAron, Iowa. 





For “Tus Frienp.” 


Some Account of Joseph Wilson. 
(Concluded from page 182.) 

On allusion being made to the departure of 
several valuable Friends within a year or two, 
one after another dropping off and leaving an 
additional responsibility resting upon those who 
remained, he remarked that he had sometimes 
thought of it in the same way, and sometimes 
felt a desire to live awhile longer for the sake 
of his family, his friends, and society: said he 
was very desirous that the principles of our 
Society might be maintained, and that he be- 
lieved they would be maintained, for the Lord 
could carry on his work by many or by few; 
and he could not believe that the principles 
and testimonies which had been given to us as 
a people to bear to the world, would ever be 
permitted to fall to the ground. 

Some Friends from a neighboring Monthly 
Meeting being present, he spoke of the necessity 
of Friends being faithful in their endeavors to 
carry out the requisitions of the Discipline in 
a spirit of patience and forbearance towards 
those who had deviated from it. He also ex- 
pressed a desire that Friends would endeavor to 
keep the vacancies in the Meeting for Sufferings 
filled, that he believed there were those qualified 
for a place in that body, and he hoped it would 
not be neglected and suffered to decline. Toa 
friend he expressed himself as follows:—“ In 
the forepart of my illness, I experienced great 
poverty and stripping. I was earnest in my 
endeavors to seek the Lord, but could not find 
Him; I sought Him in secret places and poured 
out my soul before Him in earnest supplications, 
that He would be pleased to forgive my sins and 
favor me with his good presence; and in his 
own time He condescended to hear my petitions 
and favor me with an evidence of his love. But 
this was not the work of a day only, but of 
many days and nights. It was not obtained 
without labor, for I had to pass through many 
deep wadings and baptisms before I was favored 
with that assurance which my soul so much 
desired ; and I do not know that I have felt 
much condemnation since that time; but it was 
necessary that I should first be humbled down, 
as one lying at the Master’s feet, begging for 
mercy and forgiveness.” 

He then lay silent awhile, as though in deep 
thoughtfulness, when he said: “There is great 
value in inward secret prayer.’ The friend 
remarked, “ An evidence of Divine approbation 
crowns all.” To which he emphatically re- 
sponded, “ Yes, that crowns all.” 

On the 8th, a near relative from a distance 
being about to leave, addressed him in a very 
affectionate and comforting manner, after which 
Joseph spoke as follows: I feel that I have 
nothing to boast of; but the Master by his good 
Spirit has broken into my heart in an unex- 
pected manner and put a word into my mouth 
tohand forth to his praise and to his honor, 
causing me at times to rejoice in the Lord and 
joy in the God of my salvation ; yet I find it as 
lecessary as ever to watch and pray to the end. 
Suffering of the body I expect during the re- 
maining days of my pilgrimage here. The love 


I feel for my friends, both far and near, exceeds 
what I have ever known before.” ‘The same 
day he addressed an individual, who called to 
see him, in a very tender and impressive manner, 
saying, “I love thee, I have always loved thee, 
and | believe the Lord loves thee, and if thou 
would give thyself up to his service, He would 
crown thee with glory and honor.” Then, in- 
cluding her husband, he alluded to the necessity 
of a more regular attendance of religious meet- 
ings and the effect of their example in this 
respect upon their children. I have felt as 
though I could not give you up without being 
more devoted to the service of the “Great I 
Am;” there is a beauty in holiness, Oh! there 
is a beauty in holiness. 

On the morning of the 11th, after reviving a 
little from a state of exhaustion, he looked 
round upon his family, saying, “You all feel 
very dear to me,” and then addressed several of 
them separately in a very affectionate manner, 
to the tendering of all present. In the after- 
noon of the same day, he addressed a young 
man in public business in a feeling manner, 
counselling him above all things to choose the 
Lord for his portion and give himself up to his 
service, believing if he did so he might be of 
much use in the community in which he lived. 
His love, he said, extended to the whole human 
family, and was not confined to his own little 
Society, though he felt a deep interest in its 
welfare, yet those of every nation and kindred 
who serve and obey the Lord are accepted of 
Him. 

Addressing those who were waiting upon him 
on the night of the 14th, said, “I have felt it 
in my heart to pray to Almighty God for this 
little company. Oh, that you may not turn 
your backs upon the Truth.” He several times 
remarked, “The Lord has been very good to 
me.” And to one of his daughters, said, “I 
sometimes feel that to pass away to my eternal 
home would be more desirable than anything 
else.” He often spoke comfortably to his com- 
panion, whom he desired to have much with 
him, and at one time said he knew that his 
departure would be a heavy stroke upon her, 
but he believed that she would be supported. 

The 15th was a day of much bodily suffering, 
yet he was favored to relieve his mind to those 
who visited him. At one time he looked around 
as though addressing all present, and said,— 
“Sometimes the Master waits long to do us 
good. Sometimes it is long before we are in a 
situation to receive good. Let us always be 
willing to receive Him in the way of his com- 
ing; though we at times despair of his coming 
at all, yet he will come if we wait for Him; 
He will not tarry.” 

On the 16th his sufferings at times were great, 
particularly during the forepart of the day. In 
the afternoon he seemed more comfortable, and 
slept most of the time, until towards evening, 
when his bodily distress much increased; yet his 
patience did not fail him, and his mind seemed 
centered upon the only sure foundation—* the 
Rock of Ages’—as appears from the following 
expressions, viz: “The Lord Almighty hath 
shown me this night that my own soul shall be 
delivered, but that I must pray for the people, 
just to do as best I could. Oh! I do want to 
serve Him with my latest breath; He has shown 
me that if I would be faithful unto Him, my 
sufferings would be a little shortened.” He 
then turned upon his left side—which he had 
seldom been able to do during his illness—and 
fell into a sleep from which he did not awaken 
until near 11 o’elock, when he seemed to be 


sinking; yet he again revived a little, and not 
long after, reached out his hand to bid farewell, 
but said nothing. Sometime after this one of 
his children asked him if he was not suffering 
considerably, to which he replied “not much.” 
And about half-past six, on the morning of the 
17th, his purified spirit was released from its 
clay tenement, we doubt not to join those whose 
robes have been washed and made white in the 
Blood of the Lamb. 


<ctmidmnianstipiigtiisiaiinn 

Extracted from an address, written by Tuomas 
SHiLiiroe to Friends in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


I am afraid my dear sisters to close this sub- 
ject without adding another hint as essential to 
our being the better able to keep our family ex- 
penditure within its proper bounds; having my- 
self experienced its salutary effects, when I had a 
numerous family around me. It is, to determine 
to purchase with ready money the various articles 
consumed for family use ; and that we resolve to 
perform this, however mortifying it may prove, 
by depriving us of many things the natural dis- 
position may crave in ourselves and children. 
I believe great advantage will be found to result 
from such a practice, both to parents and chil- 
dren; more particularly to such as at times feel 
themselves straitened to carry on their business 
reputably. For when these difficulties are felt 
by an honest mind, it becomes obligatory on 
such, if they get through them, closely to inspect 
the manner of their expenditure, and this will 
afford an opportunity of timely checking any 
unnecessary expense that may have crept into 
the family. But when things for family con- 
sumption are mostly, if not all, had upon credit, 
this opens a wide door, both for parents and chil- 
dren to greater indifference, both as respects ex- 
pediency and cost, than Truth at all justifies ; and 
the children of such parents are in danger of be- 
ing brought up ignorant of the real use or value 
of property. When numbering my blessings, I 
esteem this as not one of the least that my 
Heavenly Father has bestowed upon me, that 
He kept me in a little way of business, and a 
care to keep my family expenses within proper 
bounds; and taught me the lesson of content- 
ment with little things; because now I am ad- 
vanced in life, I am satisfied I escaped manifold 
perplexities, which would at this time have been 
my attendants, had I sought after greater things 
as to this world. One of the diadems with 
which our first Friends were decked—one of the 
many jewels that shone in their character, and 
adorned their profession, was the care they mani- 
fested to have nothing but what they could well 
pay for; so that should reverses come, from the 
many perils they were in various ways liable to, 
none might be losers by them. This, in due 
time, with an uniform, consistent, upright con- 
duct in other respects, procured for them that 
confidence in the minds of all ranks, and that 
respect, which they so long maintained. 

cmmiemmnniaiiiiiainneitsdinid 

WHEv the heart is given to Christ, and given 
without reserve or compromise, all other things 
will be quite sure to follow. “Holiness to the 
Lord” will be stamped on them as a merchant 
stamps his trade-mark on his wares. Such 
practical questions as, “ What work shall I 
engage in?” ‘“ How much time shall I devote?” 
and “How much money shall I give?” will be 
settled by a conscience of which Christ is king. 
Christ will get the best. The first fruits will not 
be locked up in the granary, or the fattest sheep 
killed for the table of sellishness.—Seleeted. 
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SELECTED. 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 
’Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bells’ deep notes are swelling. ’Tis the knell 
Of the departed year. 
No funeral train 
Is sweeping past; yet on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest, 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner’s sigh; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand— 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn form, 
And Winter, with his aged locks—and breathe 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad, 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from earth forever. 
’Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness, 
The Year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow on each heart. In its swift course 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful, 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man, and the haughty form 
Is fallen and the flashing eye is dim. 


It trod the halls of revelry, when thronged 
The bright and joyous, and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. It passed o’er 
The battle plain, when sword and spear and shield 
Flashed in the light of midday—and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass 
Grows from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeletons. It came 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in its viewless airs 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 
Remorseless Time ; 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on, 
He presses and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Fur!s his broad wings at nightfall and sinks down 
To rest upon the mountain crag—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 
O’er earth like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 
Spring, blazing, from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 
To heaven their bold and blackened cliffs and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations; and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass away, 
To darkle in the trackless void ; yet Time, 
Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 
George D. Prentice. 
ee 8 OO 
Wealth has ever been a snare, and the Sav- 
iour’s word, “ Woe unto you rich, for ye have 
received your consolation,” is no idle utterance. 
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For “ THe Frrenp.” 

“Howshall weescape if we neglect so greatsalvation.” 

This exhortation of the apostle comes to us with 
double force, it seems to me, at the present day. 
We live in a Christian land; have been brought 
up under the direct teaching of Christian doc- 
trine; our whole lives surrounded by Christian 
influences. How much more, therefore, are we 
accountable than those of the earlier days. 

These found it hard to accept the simple 
message of the cross. It was to the Jews a 
stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness. 
Are not we, in this “bright noon-day” of Gospel 
truth, far more responsible if we refuse to lay 
hold upon eternal life? We have “line upon 
line” and “precept upon precept,” and yet with 
all of our advantages, we still in our day, the 
same as they did in the earlier days, refuse to 
let this same Jesus become unto us the power of 
God and the wisdom of God to the conversion 
and salvation of our souls. Surely unto us 
much has been given and much will be required. 
May the Lord by his Divine Spirit enable us to 
see our position and quicken those who are 
neglecting into life. 

The apostle speaks of it as a great salvation ; 
and it must indeed be a great salvation to have 
cost our Lord so much. In his love for im- 
mortal souls He left the throne of his glory and 
came to earth in humanity’s garb to suffer—the 
just for the unjust—that He might open “a 
new and living way” by which we could come 
to God. In another sense it must be a great 
salvation which He by his Spirit works in the 
hearts of those who are made willing to abide 
under his will. Great, I mean, in efficacy and 
completeness: when we see it in the lives of 
those who have, in former days, been sinners of 
the deepest dye; when we see them under its 
influence brought from the very gutter and set 
among princes; when we see those who formerly 
blasphemed the name of their God now rejoicing 
in his love in their hearts, and from the same 
lips praising Him who hath led them out of 
darkness into his marvellous Light. 

This is a great salvation,—this saving, keep- 
ing Grace,—to all those who accept it. God is 
no respecter of persons, but all who will come 
may come, and are accepted of Him if they but 
do his holy will. But to do this our own will 
must be slain, for, “to obey is better than 
sacrifice and to hearken unto the Lord than 
the fat of rams ;’” the sacrifice that He desires is 
a contrite and wiiling heart. This must bea 
great salvation when we realize the solace in 
sorrow it brings to those who possess it, the 
strength in weakness, the rest in trial, the joy 
and peace—blessed peace—that the world knows 
not of, can never give, neither can it take away. 
Joined with this is the assuring belief that there 
awaits us a futurity of blessedness, where we 
shall enjoy that which our Lord has gone to 
prepare for those who love and honor Him 
here, yea, ‘a building not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 

Is not this salvation the pearl of great price, 
a gem of the highest value? and it is freely 
offered, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, come ye, buy and eat, yea, come 
buy wine and milk without money and without 
price,’—and yet how easy it is to lose it by 
simple neglect. 

One says, “Time enough; I have many years 
to live; when I have enjoyed the pleasures of 
this life a little longer, then I will give thought 
to the future of my soul.” Ah! delusive snare 
of Satan, how many, yea, how many, have gone 
down on this terribly evil rock—delay. How 


knowest thou that thou hast another day or 
another hour to live? There was one of whom 
the holy record gives account who reasoned thus, 
and to him the answer came, “ Thou fool, thig 
night thy soul shall be required.” Another was 
“almost persuaded.” Of another it was said, 
“Thou art not far from the Kingdom.” Let us 
remember that “almost is but to fail,” and not 
far from may be without the Kingdom. 

To neglect is simply to let it alone—to put off, 
It is to say, “ There is time enough. I mean to 
attend to this matter sometime, but not now.” 
God’s mercy is extended to us in Christ Jesus, 
and He pleads with us by his inspeaking Spirit 
and by external ministry to come to Him and 
be saved. There are many who do not accept 
the free offer of mercy. They refuse—neglect 
—the only means whereby they can be saved. 
Oh! may it not be said of any of the readers of 
these lines in that last great day,— 

“When I called, ye did not answer me; when 
I spoke, ye did not hear, but did evil before 
mine eyes, and did choose that wherein I de 
lighted not;” therefore, “ Behold, my servant 
shall sing for joy, but ye shall ery for sorrow of 
heart.” My heart’s earnest prayer is that when 
time shall be to us no longer here, we may be 
among those who did not neglect this great 
salvation, and that it may be our lot to hear 
the glad welecome,— 

“Thou hast been faithful in a few things; I 
will make thee ruler over more. Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” J. H. Y. 

New York Crry, Twelfth Month Ist, 1888. 
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Touches of Nature, 


In the Abbott collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, in possession of the New York Historical 
Society, is a bundle of wax tablets, looking not 
unlike school-boys’ slates of our day. The 
were the tablets (serving the same purposes wit 
modern slates) of the school-boys in an Egyptian 
school in the Ptolemaic period. How they came 
to be placed in a tomb we have not time now to 
conjecture. Perhaps they were an offering to a 
dead schoolmate. They are the record of many 
interesting things; but I am writing now about 
the perpetuation of records of little things, of 
small thoughts, trifling and unimportant mental 
actions. One of the boys had a copy, a line of 
Greek, set by the master across the top of the 
tablet. (Young readers may need to be told 
that the tablet was wood, covered with a black 
waxen composition, in which the boy could 
make marks with a sharp stick, like a pencil; 
and he could erase a mark by smoothing down 
the wax with the blunt or flattened end of his 
stick.) 

The boy had worked along just as modern 
boys work in their copy-books. Probably he 
got to be weary. At all events, he came to a 
point, as many a boy has done, when the pencil 
would go wrong in spite of him. He misspelled 
a word. He carefully erased it, smoothing down 
the wax, wrote it again, and it was again wrong. 
He smoothed the wax and wrote the word once 
more, and once more his wearied brain and his 
pencil went wrong. What did he do? Just 
what you, my boy, might have done, I fancy. 
Some of you would exclaim, “Confound it!” 
The small Egyptian not only said, but with his 
pencil scratched, a Greek word (phthazesthe, it 
seems to be) which means just about the same. 
And there it is to-day, the record of a school-boy’s 
little quarrel with his own perverse brain, in 
the days before Cleopatra was born. 

Many years ago, before crowds of travellers 
went to Egypt, there was (and I doubt not there 
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ravine once crowded with temples and sculptured 
monuments, one tomb which the Arab resurrec- 
tionists for many years had used as a convenient 
place for breaking up mummies found in other 
tombs. In the course of years, this tomb, con- 
sisting of two rock-hewn chambers in the side 
of the mountain, had become filled to within a 
few feet of the ceiling with fragments of mum- 
mies and masses of mummy cloth. I have, from 
time to time, spent hours in overhauling this 
accumulation, chiefly for the purpose of finding 
specimens of the cloth of ancient Egypt. Here 
lonce found an old garment, a linen shirt, of 
coarse fabric and much worn. It had belonged 
toa poor man. How it came to be part of his 
burial dress could only be conjectured, Asl 
first saw it in the dim light coming in from the 
top of the doorway, 1 was about to throw it 
down as worthless, when my eye fell on some- 
thing which seemed to be an interesting relic of 
a poor man’s home and home surroundings. A 
thin place in the old shirt, where, indeed, it had 
once given way eutirely, was carefully darned 
with coarse thread. You can read the record 
in what way you please. To me, it made the 
Egyptian hut of the ancient ages, to have very 
close similarity, in some respects, with the 
modern home of a poor man, in which you 
have doubtless seen, as I often have, the wife 
mending the ragged clothes of her husband. 

Let me tell of one more little record which 
speaks of personal affections. I once opened an 
Egyptian coffin which contained the body 6f a 
woman who had lived somewhere about 1300 or 
1400 sn. c. The body was enveloped in the 
usual way, with linen bands. Wound around 
the head, and trailing down on the chest, was a 
wreath of leaves and flowers. It was simply 
made. Splinters of palm branch formed a con- 
tinuous cord. The fresh green leaf of some 
Egyptian plant, a pointed leaf, was folded over 
this cord, point to stem, and pinned with a 
splinter through the folded leaf. Another leaf 
was folded and pinned, lapping : a little over the 
first one. Then another and another; so that 
the cord, more than two yards long was covered 
with a continuous row of folded leaves, the 
points hanging downward. At the place where 
each leaf lapped over the next one was pinned 
a flower, making thus a row of flowers all along 
the wrez ath. All this was dead now, and leaves 
and flowers alike were of a dark brown color. 
When I was a boy, in the up country, I have a 
thousand times made baskets in which to gather 
raspberries and blackberries in just this way— 
by pinning leaves together with splinters, stiffen- 
ing the rim by folding the points of the leaves 
over a flexible stem. In my younger days I 
can remember making wreaths closely like the 
Egyptian wreath, on which dandelions were 
pinned like great buttons. 

I handed some of the brown flowers of the 
Egyptian wreath to that eminent and lamented 
man, Dr. John Torrey, not telling him where I 
obtained them. He examined them and found 
them to be the immortelle, the flower now in 
universal use for funeral wreaths in Europe and 






















America. “They were the driest flowers I ever 
examined,” he said; “where did they come 
from ?” 


Here was a flower which thirty centuries ago 
expressed, in the symbolism of flowers, the same 
thought which it still expresses—the thought of 
immortality. The wreath itself was eloquent 
of love, for none but loving hands had woven it 
for the forehead of the dead woman: sister, 
mother—which? For is it not likely it was a 








colleague of Knox, having gone to reside in 
Bologna, in a convent of Dominicans, 
copy of “ Calvin’s Institutes,” 
the means of his conversion to the reformed 
faith. 
and carried to Rome, where he was condemned 
to be burnt; but on the evening preceding the 
day of execution, the reigning pontiff died, and, 
according to custom, the ‘doors of all the prisons 
were thrown open. 
but heretics, after being permitted to go outside 
the walls, 
night, however, 
and his companions escaped. 


tance from Rome, when they were overtaken 
by a party of soldiers sent to apprehend them. 
On entering the house, the captain looked Craig 
steadfastly in the face, and asked him if he 
remembered having relieved a poor wounded 
soldier, in the neighborhood of Bologna: 
had forgotten it. 
am the man; I shall requite your kindness ; you 
are at liberty; your companions I must take 
away with me; 
them with all possible lenity.” 
all the money he had, and Craig escaped. But 
his money soon failed him; 
the ravens, did not. 
wood, full of gloomy apprehensions, a dog came 
running up to him with a purse in its teeth. 
Suspecting some evil, he attempted to drive the 
animal away, but in vain. He at length took 
the purse, and found in it a sum of money, 
which carried him to Vienna.—Arvine’s Cyelo- 
pedia. 















for the Royal Tent or the Tent of the Divine 
Commander, of the Hebrew host, to be a work 
of elegance and of costliness. 


saw a showy green silk pavilion with a flag 
displayed in front of it, on a hillside at his 


Samaritan high-priest standing out in brilliant 
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woman’s gift to the woman dead?—Wm. C.|a deseription of tents of this character which 
Prime, in ‘New York Journal of Commerce. 
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The Grateful Soldier. 


John Craig, a distinguished minister, and 


found a 
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He was seized as a heretic soon after, 


All others were released ; 


were reconducted to their cells. That 
a tumult was excited, and Craig 
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Royal Tents In the Kast. 


It was quite in accord with Oriental ideas 














Even to the 
present time the tent of an Eastern ruler is 
marked by its showy colors and its expensive 
finish, in its contrast with the tents of those 
who are under his authority. The writer of this 
note, while riding along the roads of Palestine, 










right; and he was informed that it was the 
headquarters’ tent of a Turkish pasha, who 
claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet, 
and therefore entitled to use the color of green. 
Again, the writer was on the summit of Mount 
Gerizim during the celebration of the Samaritan 
Passover; and there he saw the tent of the 











prominence among the tents of the encampment 
about it. In the records of ancient Egypt there 
are descriptions of the royal tent of the kings of 
Egypt, in the days of Moses and earlier, w hich 
illustrates the naturalness of such a planning of 
elegance and expensiveness in the Tent which 
represented the dwelling-place of the Commander 
of the people of Israel. 

Burder tells of the superb tent of Nadir Shah, 
in modern times, “ covered on the outside with 
scarlet broadcloth, and lined within with violet- 
colored satin, ornamented with a great variety 
of animals, flowers, &c., formed entirely of 
pearls and precious stones.” And Burder quotes 
from the travels of Van Egmont and Heyman 
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hey saw in the East. “Those belonging to the 
xrand Seignor were exceedingly splendid, and 
and one of them 
ined with a rich silk stuff, the right side of 


which was the apartment for the eunuchs. But 
even this was exceeded by another, which I was 


nformed cost twenty-five thousand piastres; it 


was made in Persia, and intended as a present 
to the Grand Seignor; and was not finished in 
less than three or four years. 
this tent was not, 
was lined with a single piece made of camels’ 
hair, and beautifully decorated with festoons, 
and sentences in the Turkish language.”—S. 8. 


The outside of 
indeed, remarkable; but it 


Times. 
————————so—_______ 


Natural History, Science, &. 
London Fogs.—The Journal of Gas Lighting 


of sixth day of Eleventh Month says, that at 
that time London was literally gasping for 
breath under one of the blackest and most per- 
sistent fogs that ever visited the 
Thames. 


valley of the 
The thickness of the air makes the 
eyes smart and weep, chokes respiration and 
blurs the vision. Lights are almost powerless 
to penetrate this mixture of mist and smoke. 
Drivers of vehicles are compelled to lead their 
horses, and make sure their course by observa- 
tions of the curb of the street pavement. 

Fecundity of the Eel_—Fred. Mather, the well- 
known fish culturist, has been estimating the 
number of eggs in an eel, in what is known to 
fishermen as “ eel fat,” but which are really the 
ovaries. Taking the ovary of a six pound eel, 
he subdivided it by means of delicate scales into 
sections small enough to count the eggs under a 
microscope. The number in three of these sec- 
tions was counted, and the average result made 
the total of eggs in the eel to be about 9,000,000. 

Preserving Timber.— Chambers’s Journal says 
that the ends of posts or timbers that are to be 
buried in the earth should first be charred, and 
then tarred, and that this is the only treatment 
which will really and effectually prevent their 
rotting. The charring dries up all the fungus 
juices of the wood and reduces the surface to 
somewhat the state of charcoal, the incorrupt- 
ibility of which is attested by undoubted histor- 
ical facts. The famous Temple of Ephesus, at 
its destruction, was found to have been erected 
on piles that had been charred; and the char- 
con! discovered in Herculaneum, after almost 

2,000 years, was entire and undiminished. The 
applic ation of coal tar to the charred ends while 
still hot, forms an air-tight and waterproof en- 
velope. 

Tall Chimney Engineering.—It often happens 
that tall chimneys settle a little on one side, and 
are thus thrown dangerously out of perpendic- 
ular. A chimney at Bingley, near Bradford, 
was found to be 4 feet 6 inches out of perpen- 
dicular. A gap, a -” high, was cut clear 
through one side of Screw jacks were in- 
serted as fast as the Be progressed, and as fast 
as each was put in place it was screwed hard 
against iron plates placed above and below it. 
When about half the circumference of the chim- 
ney was cut through, the jacks were slowly 
turned down until the chimney was nearly 
straight. ‘The gaps were then bricked up, and 
the jacks taken out one by one, and their place 
filled with masonry. 

In another case the settling was remedied by 
removing a course of bricks on the higher side, 
and substituting bricks which were made slightly 
thinner. 
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Sometimes the mortar between two courses is 
sawed out on one side of the shaft and the per- 
pendicular thus restored. 

In taking down a high chimney in England 
an ingenious method was adopted of saving the 
bricks of which it was constructed. These were 
removed one by one from the top, and dropped 
into an air-tight tube leading to the bottom of 
the shaft, which was made about half an inch 
larger than a section of the brick. The resist- 
ance of the air in the tube so eushioned the fall 
of the bricks, that none of them were broken or 
injured in falling. The tight box which received 
them at the bottom was opened from time to 
time and its contents removed.— Condensed from 
Scientific American. 

Earthquake in Hawaii in 1868.—On_ the 
27th day of March, 1868, a series of earth- 
quakes commenced: upwards of one thousand 
shocks were counted in five days. These con- 
tinued in rapid succession until April the Se- 
cond, when the most terrific earthquake known 
in the history of Hawaii occurred at about 4 P. 
M. The earth literally staggered like a drunken 
man. “ First,” said Mr. Coan, “it swayed to 
and fro, north and south, then east and west, 
then round and round, in every imaginable di- 
rection, for several minutes, everything crashing 
about us, the trees thrashing as if torn by a 
mighty rushing wind. It was impossible to 
stand—we had to sit on the ground, bracing 
with hands and feet to keep from rolling over. 
The ground itself rose and sank like waves. 
Horses and men were thrown to the ground— 
houses destroyed. Most of the Hilo people 
spent the night out of doors, fearing to remain 
indoors. Heavy furniture was tossed about, 
and crockery smashed wholesale as in a heavy 
gale at sea.” In Mr. Coan’s own study a large 
library table, loaded with heavy volumes, was 
thrown into the middle of the room and broken, 
two bookcases, strongly fastened to the wall, 
sharing the same fate. 

Crevasse after crevasse opened everywhere ; 
rocks were rent, stone buildings and stone walls 
were torn in pieces. In Ka-d every stone wall and 
almost every house was thrown down ; immense 
rocks fell; landslips of earth, boulders, trees, 
mud, &e., came down from the foot hills of 
Mauna Loa with thundering uproar ; and men 
and beasts were terror-stricken, finding nothing 
firm whereon to rest. Houses slid from their 
foundations and the inhabitants fled. Many 
lay upon the ground, holding on to shrubs, 
grasses or In some places the ground 
was so rent as to be simply a network of fissures, 
from which sulphureous smoke exhaled. Some 
of these chasms were about twelve feet across. 

On the Second of April occurred a terrible 
avalanche, variously described as a landslip 
and a mud-flow. Bursting from the mountain 
side in a torrent of mud half a mile wide 
and about twenty feet deep, it dashed over a 
precipice of five hundred feet, and rushing over 
a sloping grassy lawn at such speed as to make 
three miles in as many minutes, it overwhelmed 
ten houses, burying thirty-one men, women and 
children, and many hundred head of cattle and 
flocks of goats, not one of which has ever been 
disinterred. Mr. Reid told me that he alone 
lost one thousand cattle in the mud-flow, the 
poor beasts sticking in the tough clay. His 
theory of the outbreak is, that a stream of water 
flowed underground, and that the lava-stream 
struck the subterranean reservoir and generated 
steam in such volumes as to blow open the hill. 
Forest trees and stones all blew up. 

“At the same 


stones. 


time an earthquake wave 
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twenty feet high, rolled in foaming fury along 
the eastern and southern shores of Hawaii, 
sweeping away one hundred and eight houses, 
and drowning forty-six people, while many 
houses in the interior were thrown down by the 
earthquake. Furthermore, during the same 
hour the whole coast of Ka-i and Puna, for a 
distance of eighty miles, subsided, and sank into 
the sea to the depth of six or eight feet, destroy- 
ing houses and gardens, and leaving the palm 
and other trees standing seven feet deep in water. 

All this, and a vast deal more, transpired on 
the Second day of April, 1868. For ten days 
the earth never ceased rocking like a rocking 
chair, and trembling as if ague stricken. The 
quivering was continuous, and a sheet of iron 
suspended in the house never ceased vibrating 
like a pendulum. Meanwhile, the vast river of 
fiery fusion had started on its dark subterrane- 
ous way from Kilauea, evidently causing these 
rapid and terrible earthquakes, and rending the 
earth in countless places. One of these fissures, 
thirteen miles in length, continues perpetually 
steaming to this day. 

After four days the fiery stream burst out on 
a wooded hill at Kahuku, in the district of Ka-d, 
at a height of 3,800 feet above the sea, where it 
rent a fissure nearly a mile in length, from 
which it poured in terrific fury, forming four 
vast fire-fountains, fluid as water and blood-red. 
Sometimes they flowed together so as to form but 
two fountains, and sometimes only one—a con- 
tinuous fire-fountain, a mile in length! It 
boiled with terrific fury, throwing up enormous 
columns of crimson Java and red-hot rocks to a 
height of five hundred or six hundred feet. The 


lava was ejected with a rotary motion—always 
toward the south. 
Hence the flood rushed on in spiral whirls, 


pouring over each lip of the crevice; spouting 
up fifty or sixty feet in the air; falling among 
trees and shrubs, scathing, charring, and con- 
suming them: tossing, raging and roaring, like 
the rapids of Niagara. The stream rushed madly 
on towards the sea, sending off three lateral 
arms to the left, while the main body, nearly a 
mile wide, moved on to the brink of a precipice 
about five hundred feet high, over which it 
poured in a burning cataract half a mile wide. 

At the foot of the precipice lay a fertile 
grassy plain. Here the flood divided, and 
flowed in two parallel streams to the sea, a dis- 
tance of four miles, thus forming an island 
about three hundred feet wide, on which thirty 
head of cattle were imprisoned for ten days, till 
they were maddened with heat, smoke and 
thirst. The igneous streams, plunging into the 
ocean, created a fearful tumult and raging, 
forming clouds of steam, and throwing up two 
scoriatic cones, which towered above the waters. 
—Lady Cumming’s Fire Fountains of Hawaii. 
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Wuewn Faraday, the distinguished scientist, 
was asked if he had ever conceived to himself 
what would be his occupation in the future 
world, he hesitated awhile and then answered, 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. I 
shall be with Christ; and that’s enough.” 

Little Things.—Litile things are often the 
hardest things. It is comparatively easy to do 
a momentary deed of daring that will startle 
everybody ; it is not so easy to do little deeds of 
quiet courage from day to day, unheeded by all 
and unheeding all. Perhaps you are not called 
to do the great deed; but you are called every 
day to do the little deeds.-—Se/ected 7 


Items. 


The Tract Repository.—The publisher of this val- 
uable sheet, David Heston, of Frankford, Pa., hag 
issued his annual report, which states that owing to 
the numerous and earnest appeals for it, received 
early in last year, he had printed a much larger 
monthly edition than in 1887, averaging 18,150 
copies, yet even this left many applicants unsup- 
plied. The Report says:— 

“This extension of the circulation to so consider- 
able an extent has left the treasury without funds, 
and a little in debt; which, however much to be 
regretted, will render it prudent to reduce the cir- 
culation somewhat for 1889, unless from some un- 
expected source more means for carrying on the 
work should be placed at my disposal. 

As in former years, letters continue to come to 
hand from colored people in various places, expres- 
sive of the high appreciation of The Tract Repository 
still entertained by those who read it. Some of 
these are quite interesting, and afford evidences 
that our work has not been in vain. Itis thought by 
some that unmistakable fruits are now apparent, es- 
pecially in localities where the paper has been freely 
and steadily circulated for a number of years suc- 
cessively ; while in others, it is hoped that the little 
seed which has thus been sown will yet be blessed, 
spring up and grow, and in due time bring forth 
fruit to our Master’s praise. 

There has been no marked difference in the pro- 
portions sent to different States since last Report, 
only a widening of the circulation somewhat in 
nearly all parts of the South.” 

The expenditures were $920.50, leaving an amount 
due the publisher Twelfth Month 15th, 1888, of 
$97.76. 

It is desirable that the operations of this agency 
in digseminating instructive and elevating literature 
among the freedmen may not be curtailed by lack 
of funds. 


Repeating the Lord’s Prayer.—-A correspondent of 
The Presbyterian gives some reasons which incline 
him to the belief that the form of prayer given by 
our Lord to his disciples was not one which He re- 
quires them to repeat in public worship; and he 
makes the just remark, that “Scripture teaching is 
concerned more about the spirit and manner with 
which we come than the mere form.” His reasons 
are fourfold: 

“1, It was never so used by our Lord or his dis- 
ciples so far as we have any record. 

2. The Doxology in Matthew which was the growth 
of liturgical ideas is now admitted to be spurious. 
It seems to have been added about the third cen- 
tury to give greater force to it as a form of prayer. 

3. The variations between the forms in Matthew 
and Luke show that a precise form of words was not 
intended. According to the Revised Version the 
prayer in Luke’s gospel reads, “ Father. Hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us day 
by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins; 
for we ourselves also forgive every one that is in- 
debted to us. And bring us not into temptation.” 

4. Formal petition in prayer was the very thing 
against which Christ was arguing in the account 
given in Matthew’s gospel. A strict adherence to 
a form of words no matter how perfect and complete, 
tends towards the same [tedious repetition] of which 
the heathen are guilty in repeating Amida Buddha, 
or the Romanist in using his rosary.” 

“Sunday” Newspapers.—Another correspondent 
of the same paper in speaking of the effect of what 
are called “Sunday” papers, says: 

“The reader is soon wandering through the dark 
mazes of worldliness, vanity and crime, secularized 
in thought, morally weakened, and wholly unfitted 
for Christian worship. Any disposition there may 
have existed—by the force of early training, or the 
suggestion of natural conscience—gradually disap- 
pears. The habit of neglect is ultimately established. 
Every channel of communication with heaven is 
disregarded, and all the currents of life flow toward 
that which is evil.” 

“It is perilous for our youth to read the records 
of crime as furnished us in the Sunday morning 
paper; reports of embezzlements, which familiarize 
their minds with fraud and open the way to its 


commission ; of impurity set forth in garish colors 
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applied to modern times, but always to the past. 
There need be no hesitation in pronouncing it 
false as to this century , and I have no reason to 
believe it true of the last.” 

“T think the story was at one time located in 
Chester Monthly Meeting records ; and another 
time in Kennet; but having read all the min- 
utes of those meetings down to recent times, I 
can say itis not there. The last accounts lo- 
cated itin Bucks County, but I presume it will 
never be found.” 

Whether such a minute exists or not, it is 
very evident that it was not made “ in our day,” 
and that the person who made the statement 
had not been sufficiently careful to ascertain its 
correctness. 


We have received from the publishers—Gar- 
rigues Brothers, No. 608 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia—a copy of Selections from the Writings of 
Fenelon, with a short sketch prefixed of the life 
of the author. He has long been held in esteem 
by Christians as a devout and pious man, whose 
views were more deeply spiritual than those of 
many of his contemporaries. The present vol- 


ume is in a small compass, so that it can readily 
be used as a pocket companion. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress reassembled on the 2nd 
instant. In the House a bill was passed providing 
that in case of omission of the sender to place the 
lawful postage ona special delivery letter, such postage 
shall be collected on delivery. 

In the United States Senate on the 7th instant, the 
Panama Canal resolution was taken up, but on motion 
of Senator Edmunds the galleries were cleared and it 
was discussed in executive session. After five hours 
the doors were reopened, and it was found that the 
joint resolution had been adopted by a vote of 49 to 3, 
the nays being Senators Blackburn, Hampton and 
Vance. 

Among the suggestions received by the Senate Finance 
Committee concerning the tariff schedules, is one from 
the West, that a duty of one cent a dozen be laid upon 
all eggs imported into the United States. The writer 
says that there is just the same argument in favor of 
protecting eggs that there is for protecting wheat or 
corn. He also argues that if the tariff is laid upon 
eggs, it will satisfy the women of the agricultural 
districts, to whom the management of this industry is 
almost unanimously conceded by the other sex. 

The weather maps in the House lobby in Washington 
showed that in the whole United States not a drop of 
rain nor a flake of snow fell on the 2nd instant. 

The public debt statement shows a reduction of 
$14,427,595. Total cash in the Treasury, $615,591,078. 

A despatch from Memphis, Tennessee, says the 
United States Inspectors who are investigating the 
burning of the steamer Kate Adams, have obtained 
evidence which satisfies them that 42 persons were 
lost instead of 14, as they reported several days ago. 
It appears that 18 children among the deck passengers 
and 10 of the boat’s crew perished, in addition to the 
victims previously noted. 

It is stated that the Electric Sugar Refining Company 
had been duped to the extent of over a million dollars, 
and that the alleged “secret process” is a humbug. 
The “secret process” was the invention of Henry C. 
Friend, About a year ago he induced a number of 
English and American capitalists to organize a company 
and buy the “secret process” from him. This was done ; 
factories were built, but no one was allowed inside of 
them but Friend, his wife and a few ignorant workmen. 
The rooms were always securely locked. Friend died 
suddenly, and a few days ago his widow and all who 
had been connected with the factory, disappeared. 
When the officers and stockholders of the company 
entered the secret reoms they only found a number of 
machines used in breaking cube sugar into smaller 
particles and in granulating the coarser grades. There 
was no electrical apparatus. Not a pound of raw 
sugar had been refined. Quantities of refined sugar, 
chiefly cubes, had been purchased by the operators 
and prepared with chemical liquid which eliminated 
the ordinary impurities found in all sugars. The 
chemical used crystalized the cubes to a large extent, 


and when they were broken they had a finer appear- 
ance and quality than sugar was ever known to possess. 

Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, was inaugurated 
on the 3d instant, and sent his annual message to the 
Legislature. He advises the early submission to the 
people of a prohibition amendment, and advocates the 
increase of the penalties for the violation of the liquor 
laws. He thinks it would be wise to substitute im- 
prisonment for fines in such cases. 

The combined wealth of the Vanderbilt family, 
according to the New York World, is $274,000,000, and 
the estimated income from it per annum, $13,864,400. 

A large lump of anthracite coal has been discovered 
on the Crow Creek Reservation, near Chamberlain, 
Dakota. Experts pronounce it to be of a superior 
quality. 

Deaths last week numbered 366, an increase of 17 
over the previous week, and a decrease of 16 as com- 
pared with those of the corresponding week of last 
year. Of the whole number 195 were males and 171 
females: 54 died of consumption; 44 of pneumonia; 
19 of convulsions; 19 of diseases of the heart; 17 of 
inflammation of the brain; 15 of old age; 14 of scar- 
let fever; 12 of Bright’s disease; 12 of cancer; 10 of 
typhoid fever, and 10 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &e.— U. 8. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, 127; currency 
6’s, 118 a 128. 

Cotton sold in a small way at 10 ets. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$3.50 a $3.75; do., do., extras, $3.75 a $4; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.50; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.525 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.50; 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.50; 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.50; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a 35.50; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.i23 a $5.85; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.90. Rye flour was dull at $3 a $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95} a 953 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 41} ets. 

No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 
Beef cattle-—Extra, 5} a 53 ets.; good, 5 a 5} ets.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts.; fat cows, 2} 
a 35 cts. 

Sheep.—We quote extra, 53 a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} 
cts.; medium, 45 a 5 cts.; common, 3) a 4} cts.; 
culls,2} a 3} cts. Lambs were active and higher, at 
5}.a 7} ets. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 73 a 7} cts.; good Westerns, 
7} cts.; fair Western, 7 cts.; State, 65 a 6} cts. 

Forreicn.—W. E. Gladstone telegraphs as follows 
from Naples: “The Tuablet’s version of my letter to 
the Marquis De Riso touching the position of the 
Pope is untrustworthy. The statement that I recom- 
mended international arbitration upon the Roman 
question is incorrect under the present circumstances.” 

Finucane, M. P., was, on the 4th instant, sentenced 
at Castleconnel to one month’s imprisonment without 
hard labor on a charge under the Crimes act. He was 
accompanied to jail by the Mayor and crowds of citi- 
zens. 

An explosion of fire damp has occurred in a colliery 
in the province of Ovieda, Spain. Twenty-seven per- 
sons were killed and many were injured. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes a summary of two 
reports made to the Government by Major Deines, 
who, as attach? tothe German legation at Madrid, 
came into frequent contact with the late General Baz- 
aine. According to these reports General Bazaine in- 
formed Major Deines that he (Bazaine) received the 
first news of the Prussians crossing the Moselle 
through Sir R. D. Morier. 

The Kolnische Zeitung, which first published the 
original charges against Morier, intimates that the 
letter conveys the impression that it was written by 
an Englishman, and that only the signature is Baz- 
aine’s. 

The Vossische Zeitung says: “This new accusation 
against Morier is one of such exceeding enormity that 
it can only fill German readers with a feeling of pro- 
found shame. Unless proof of its justness is imme- 
diately tendered, the charges can hardly fail to have 
an almost infuriating effect upon foreigners.” 

The Weser Zeitung deplores the “ palpable animosity” 
displayed in the publication of the charge, and says: 
“Such an odious accusation should only have been 
brought after a careful examination had furnished ir- 
refutable proofs, or at least substantial grounds for 
suspicion.” 

Emperor William, in addressing a deputation to 
whom he gave audience on New Year's day predicted 
that the year 1889 would be peaceful. 


Advices from Russia say that 175 persons were 
frozen to death in Ekaterinburg, in the district. of 
Perm, on Twelfth Month, 27th. The Black, Azof and 
Caspian Seas are frozen. Railway disasters are re- 
ported at Baku and other places in the Caucasus. 

Many persons have been killed and a large num- 
ber of buildings destroyed by an earthquake in Rus- 
sian Turkestan, extending from Khojend to Kastakos, 

The public accounts of the Dominion of Canada, 
for the fiscal year 1887-88 show that the gross debt 
increased during the year from $273,187,626 to $284, 
513,841, and that the net debt increased from $227,314,. 
775 in 1887 to $234,513,358, on Sixth Month 30, 1888, 
Receipts from other sources show an increase of 
nearly $700,000, so that the total revenue for 1888 
is $153,470 in excess of that of the preceding year, 
The expenditure increased from $35,657,680 to $36,- 
718,490, There was an increase in cost of nearly 
every branch of public service. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, London, 
England, £28, being £2 10s. for himself, 5 copies, and 
10s. each for Alice Alexander, Mary Ashby, John 
Ashworth, John Bellows, Robert Bigland, John Bot- 
tomley, Alfred M. Box, Philip H. Bracher, Richard 
B. Brockbank, David Burton, Robert H. Clark, James 
Cloak, John Cheal, Charles Eleock, Sarah Gibbins, 
William Graham, Forster Green, James Green, 
William Green, Susanna Grubb, Mary Halden, J. 
Barcroft Haughton, James Hobson, John Horniman, 
William Knowles, Joseph Lamb, William James Le 
Tall, Jane Moorhouse, William R. Nash, Sarah Pear- 
son, Daniel Pickard, George Pitt, John Sadler, Abra- 
ham Shield, George Smithson, Elizabeth Southall, 
John Sykes, Charles Wakefield, Robert Walker, Ellen 
Watkins, William Allen Watkins, Jacob Wigham, 
Susan Williams, John Wood, F. Ellington Wright, 
Lucy W. Walker, and Henry A. Uprichard, for vol. 62; 
for Sarah Jane Williamson, 10s., vol. 61; for William 
Williamson, £1, vols. 61 and 62; and for Lydia M. 
Thomson, 10s. to No. 26, vol. 62. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarptna Scuoon.—The Committee 
who have charge of this institution, meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day, the 11th of First Month, 1889, 
at 11 A. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30. 


Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Westtown BoarpInG ScHoon Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WriuraMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 

Wantep. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
Hannah Tatum, “ - = = 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio 
Sarah I’. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 
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Diep, on the 15th of Ninth Month, 1888, Ann Scott, 
a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting, Pa., in the 
84th year of her age. She was firmly attached to the 
principles of Friends, and a regular attender of meet- 
ings while health permitted. Having borne a lingering 
illness with much patience, she quietly passed away, 
leaving the assurance that her end was peace. 

——, Twelfth Month 24th, 1888, Hannan © 
WitiiAms, in the 65th year of her age. An & 
teemed member of Rancocas Preparative and Burling- 
ton Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was faithful in 
the attendance of meetings when health permitted, 
and was an example of integrity and uprightness; 
careful in deportment and conversation, thereby at 
taching many friends to her. We believe the language 
is applicable, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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